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Christian Science Goes to Court 


The nature of reality has doubtless been 
pondered in many curious places, but it is 
not a little startling to learn of an American 
jury of twelve good men and true debating 
metaphysics as a basis for rendering a 
verdict in a case for damages resulting from 
an automobile accident. In the Kirk- 
Cisler case, tried in a Mineola, L. I., court 
last month, it would be true to say not 
only that metaphysical considerations 
were relevant but that they were of the 
very essence of the matter in dispute. 

About two years ago, Mrs. Lucy F. Kirk, 
while driving on Long Island with her son, 
Payton Kirk, in their automobile, came 
into collision with a car driven by George 
Cisler. Mr. Cisler’s car was damaged. 
Mrs. Kirk was apparently seriously in- 
jured, the physician who examined her at 
the time expressing an opinion to that 
effect. With this opinion, however, Mrs. 
Kirk did not agree. Being a Christian 
Scientist, and relying on the doctrine of 
‘the nothingness of matter,’ she was 
convinced that pain is unreal and injury 
imaginary. She therefore refused orthodox 
medical treatment and called for the 
ministrations of a professional Christian 
Science healer, who presumably adopted 
Christian Science methods with a view to 
Mrs. Kirk’s recovery. 

The injured lady did apparently recover. 
In fact, the recovery at one time appeared 
to be complete. Unhappily, however, 
Mrs. Kirk subsequently found herself 
suffering from what perhaps were obstinate 
illusions and errors, but which closely 
resembled headaches, a pain in the nose 
and tremors of the left hand, all of which 
interfered with her proficiency in the 
baking of cakes, at which employment she 
had formerly earned a satisfactory income. 
At last, Mrs. Kirk determined to sue Mr. 
Cisler for damages in the sum of $10,000. 

The position in which Mrs. Kirk, as 
plaintiff, found herself was naturally 
somewhat difficult. On the one hand, she 
had felt that her injuries, like all injuries, 
represented not objective realities but 
subjective conditions resulting from mal- 
adjustment with the infinite. It cannot 
but have been embarrassing to think of 
spiritual discord as a proper subject upon 
which to base a case for a material award 
of “damages.”’ Nor can it have been easy 
to see how $10,000 could really compensate 
for imperfect attunement with the spiritual 
reality of the universe. On the other hand, 
Mrs. Kirk was certainly handicapped by 
potent factors, real or unreal, when it came 
to the baking of cakes. It was hardly to be 
doubted that illusions could be just as 
troublesome as though they were real. 
Generous-spirited persons will find their 
sympathies genuinely engaged by Mrs. 
Kirk’s unhappy predicament. 

Yet Mr. Cisler, the defendant, deserves 


A. Powell Davies 


a little sympathy too. The plaintiff had 
refused medical treatment for her apparent 
injuries. For this, Mr. Cisler could not be 
held responsible. He could fairly contend 
that had appropriate treatment been ad- 
ministered, the injured lady might have 
made the kind of recovery which he, with 
most of the world, would have accepted 
as real. 

In instructing the jury, Judge Paul 
Bonynge said: ‘‘The case is a very extra- 
ordinary one. The plaintiff was trained 
as a trained nurse and worked in hospitals. 
She has seen people die, even from such 
gruesome things as cancer .... Yetshe 
comes under the influence of a cult that 
teaches that this is all a great delusion and 
those dying with cancer are out of tune 
with the infinite and with God... . 

“She adopts the teaching of a woman 
leader of a cult who is now dead and in her 
grave,” continued the judge, almost merci- 
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lessly. ‘‘She was no Messiah and no God 
just a woman of bones, flesh and blood, ane 
yet this plaintiff, who will die as you and I) 
with hundreds of thousands of others, hag 
seen fit to put aside real science .. . te 
adopt the belief that pain and illness are 
things of the imagination and not o4 
reality. 

“Of course, harboring a belief of tha 
sort presents a situation that brings her tq 
a difficult dilemma. If pains are not rea} 
and fractures do not exist, then, obviously} 
you men are in no position to award 
damages that do not exist. This lady of 
apparent refinement and culture was faceg 
with the necessity of making a choice} 
Were the injuries real? If they were, sh | 
belongs in this court. If, on the othey 
hand, they were not real, according to thé 
teachings of this departed patron saint oi 
Christian Science, then, of course, she has 
no place here. | 

“Tf you find that she denied the minis 
trations of a medical practitioner, througld 
a stubborn belief in the efficiency of praye 
by a paid healer, and that her recovery va 
retarded thereby, you would be unfair : 
your oath if you charged Cisler with theseé 
injuries. If she claimed that there is nq 
pain and that the way of relief is throug 
the teachings of Mrs. Eddy, you canno 
make Cisler pay.” | 

Nor did the jury make Cisler pay. O 
the contrary, it was decided to require 
Mrs. Kirk to pay Mr. Cisler $75 for dam- 
ages to his automobile. In part, the basis 
of this award is fairly clear. But somé 
of the jury’s deliberations can only be 
conjectured. It is perhaps likely that the 
average juryman pays somewhat sligh#@ 
attention to metaphysical questions in his 
private life as a citizen, and certainly wher 
called to serve upon a jury, he doubtlesg| 
has no expectation of meeting them in thé 
judge’s charge. 

What now is the position of Christian 
Scientists who wish to sue for damages ir} 
similar cases? It cannot be doubted that 
the pondering of this last question b 
exponents of Christian Science must be 
profoundly disturbing. 

The resourceful Christian Science Com: 
mittee on Publication in New York found 
little that was helpful to say about this 
case, beyond expressing the hope that id 
will “bring into view the true definition of 
the term ‘reality.’ If this is done,” con 
cludes the Committee, ‘something worti| 
while will have been accomplished.’! 
Perhaps it will. Those who, like th 
writer, while rejecting for the most part al 
distinctive doctrines of Christian Science} 
yet find in many of its devotees qualities 
and excellences which inspire respect, will 
hope for a constructive solution of the 
problems arising as an outcome of. this| 
truly remarkable case. 
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Contemporary Thought Around the World 


XX. The Theology of Paul Elmer More 
Lynn Harold Hough 


m|Ni paints a pleasant picture of Erasmus and 
¥| More and Colet sitting together of an evening 
in sixteenth-century England. Colet with 
|) Games) his serene intensity, More with his merry ur- 
tbanity, and Erasmus with his flashing wit made an in- 
(comparable company. Humanism came to a bright 
jand beautiful flower when these three were together. 
| Those of us who have heard the dry and resinous wit 
}of Paul Elmer More and the solid and swinging words 
fof Irving Babbitt, but who never saw the two men 
|together, imagine that on this side of the Atlantic at 
jleast there has been no more significant talk in our 
jtime than when these elder statesmen of American 
leriticism foregathered. Each commanded an erudi- 
ition whose range and quality baffled even when it 
fascinated younger men. Each moved through a 
hprocess of analysis and interpretation using critical 
instruments firmly held and wielded with rare mas- 
(tery. And now that Dr. More remains alone to carry 
fon the great tradition I for one would travel almost 
any distance to hear him talk. 

“The Shelburne Essays’’ have become a sort of 
\literary Bible to some of the most brilliant young men 
lin the United States. There is a subtle intellectual 
integration which comes from the long and patient 
tperusal of the critical writings of Paul Elmer More. 
}An almost incredible mental daring led the young man 
recently out of college to bury himself far from the 
istrident voices of the time to commune with the ages. 
|And he became a man to whom the whole body of the 
world’s culture was a corpus of knowledge and insight 
carefully classified and marvelously vital. It was not 
merely that Paul Elmer More knew Sanskrit and made 
the subtle intellectual life of India his own. It was 
not merely that he had a scholar’s knowledge of Greek 
from Homer to the Anthology. It was not merely 

hat the Latin classics had marched in stately proces- 
sion through his own mind. It was not merely that 
‘the literatures of the nations of modern Europe had 
whispered their secrets into his eager ears. It was 
‘that all this rich and varied body of thought and ex- 
pression became organic in his own mind. He learned 
to think of everything in the terms of everything else. 
He traced ideas through a long and tortuous history 
in many cultures and in many lands. He watched 
the repeated emergence of certain seminal ideas in all 
sorts of situations and in many a contrasted intellec- 
tual milieu. He became the genealogist of families of 
noble ideas. His mind achieved the mellow richness 
which came from years of brooding quiet thought 


| 
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and years of cool and clear appraisal in the light of 
sharply perceived standards. It can scarcely be de- 
nied that there is a type of insight which comes not 
so much from powerful and penetrating dialectic as 
from years of companionship with noble thoughts ex- 
pressed with distinction and grace and loveliness in 
many languages. This sort of insight Paul Elmer 
More came to possess in a fashion which made his 
mind one of the most cultivated instruments of critical 
intelligence at work in our time. The inner mental 
quiet which he achieved in the midst of all the strident 
voices came to be felt in almost everything which 
came from his pen. 

Rome fell because of an invasion of foreign and 
barbarous bodies. Modern culture had broken down, 
especially in America, because of an invasion of bar- 
barous ideas. The Roman culture had lingered in the 
lives of gracious and urbane gentlemen in the neigh- 
borhood of Marseilles after Italy had made the great 
surrender. In a much more virile fashion the insights 
which come from the whole of our Western culture 
rose to do battle with the crass barbarism of our time 
in the writings of Paul Elmer More. The watch- 
words of an age which made the mistake of supposing 
that its unblushing return to primitivism represented 
intellectual emancipation were analyzed with un- 
hesitating vigor and penetration by a critic whose 
wars with the Philistines represent a part of the really 
significant intellectual history of our time. His 
analysis of romantic social illusions was caustic 
enough. If one must admit that in this respect his 
analysis was incomplete one must also say without 
hesitation that he carried medicine which an age of 
uncritical social sentimentality sorely needed. That 
the keenest of the social prophets have moved far 
themselves is indicated by the fact that sometimes a 
sentence from the recent writings of Reinhold Niebuhr 
suggests the writing of Paul Elmer More. 

Only those who have made a long and serious 
study of More have any real right to express judgments 
about him. The men who are ready to speak with a 
conclusiveness whose quality is only equaled by their 
virginal innocence as to what he is really about, have 
cast dust in the eyes of a good many people, but their 
attacks have scarcely been serious. When men of 
critical intelligence set about the task of actually mas- 
tering “The Shelburne Essays’ the result is a foregone 
conclusion. This conclusion is not, of course, slavish 
agreement. But it is a profound intellectual respect 
and a sense of personal enrichment rather difficult to 
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put into words. There is, of course, no royal road to 
culture. But no man can master “The Shelburne 
Essays’ without achieving a measure of disciplined in- 
telligence. And such a man is sure to discover the 
roads leading to the City of Cultivated Men. 

Such a critic as Paul Elmer More was sure to pass 
through the criticism of literature to the criticism of 
life and on to the ultimate matters of philosophy and 
religion. And a mind so free from the obsessions of 
the pseudo-sciences was sure to return from its pro- 
founder investigations with insights deserving the 
most studious consideration and the most thorough 
and understanding study. There are a number of 
bright and interesting men about the United States 
who are busy reconciling Christianity with a science 
which has ceased to exist. Quite apart from the new 
physics Dr. More reached a position from which he 
saw clearly that the thinking represented by the use of 
instruments of precision, while very significant for 
practical purposes, could not be made determining in 
the deeper matters of philosophy and religion. 

It is also true that he approached his task with a 
singular freedom from fear of epithets. This is 
rather important for good thinking in our time when 
one liberal editor has revealed his intellectual weari- 
ness by calling Kagawa and Reinhold Niebuhr and 
Robert E. Speer ‘‘fundamentalists’—all within a 
year! It became fairly clear that he was ready to 
call a man a fundamentalist whenever he happened to 
say anything with which he did not agree. In sucha 
situation a good many young men who are not very 
sure of themselves spend a good deal of time darting 
about in an endeavor to avoid unpleasant epithets. 
Dr. More persists in thinking clearly whatever the 
result. Sometimes he uses methods in dealing with 
the documents of the New Testament which would 
make a fundamentalist turn in his grave. On the 
other hand he is never prevented from setting forth 
the results of his thinking by the fact that these re- 
sults resemble historic Christianity. 

Paul Elmer More’s investigation of the problems 
dealing with the ultimate matters of philosophy and 
religion has resulted in the publication of the six bril- 
liant volumes on the Greek tradition. As a sound 
Platonist he had long ago reached the conclusion that 
every great and gracious element in life and every 
sanction of permanent quality possessed meaning be- 
cause of participation in that perfection which exists 
beyond the borders of our present life. He renewed 
his study of Plato and of all Greek philosophy in the 
endeavor to come more closely in contact with the 
meaning of this ultimate and ideal form of existence. 
It became increasingly clear that the ideal values 
must exist in a perfect intelligence whose life is the 
ultimate reality of the universe. In all this Dr. More 
was walking in a path frequently trod by disciples 
of Plato in many a century. 

He made a deeper study of the New Testament 
and of the Greek theology up to Nicaea and Chalcedon. 
It says much for his candor and much for the daring 
and adventurous quality of his mind that he did not 
shrink from the insight that at heart the Greek theol- 
ogy is the flower and fulfillment of Platonism. Per- 
haps there is no more difficult and courageous act on 
the part of a liberal than that of frankly recognizing 
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the truth at the heart of an orthodoxy which he ha. 
discarded. In any event Dr. More came to see witl 
an almost clairvoyant clearness that the Ideal life ii 
which he believed as a true Platonist, simply mus 
break into human life, and make itself effective i 
human experience, and the answer to all this he founs 
in the New Testament conception of Christ the Wore 
and in the great affirmations of Nicaea and Chalcedon} 
But if all this is true it follows that it is of the ver} 
nature of the material to express the meaning of th) 
spiritual, that all life is or should be sacramental ane 
every physical element may become the livery whic 
the life of the spirit wears. Reasoning along thes) 


Gross. 


religion will one day be set forth in a book which wi 
be a companion to “‘Christ the Word.” 

In one of the outstanding theological seminarie} 
of the United States a theological professor recent]; 
set forth an interpretation of religion in which hj 
moved from Plato to the Incarnation and then on ta 
Evangelical Humanism. A keen and friendly Jewis} 
rabbi who was present later said to the lecturer 
“You have made me see for the first time how 
man can be philosophically sound and intellectuallj 
sincere and be a Christian.’”’ The reader of Pau 
Elmer More’s studies on the relation of philosophy, all 
represented by the Greek tradition, to the Christiall 
religion may not come to hold the positions which Dy 
More so brilliantly defends, but he is sure to have } 


thought of our time. To some of us indeed the in 
tellectual and moral and spiritual pilgrimage of Paw 
Elmer More is the most significant phenomenon a 
the sort which has occurred in this Republic thus f | 
in the twentieth century. 
(A brief letter of comment wpon the above article will be foun| | 
on page 519 of this issue.—Ed.) 
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A SUMMER GARDEN 
S. Cleonice Warren 


Across the way, a fragrant garden blooms; 

But no one watches eagerly each day, 

To see the newly-opened flowers there; 

No one to marvel at the ‘thousand-wonder’ rose, 
That climbs the latticed porch, in crowds. 


The cottage windows all are closed and curtains drawn 
For she who planned the garden went away— 

The way that all must go, not to return! 

Only the gardener, weeding on his knees, 

Stretches his stiffened back and audibly complains. 


> 


Some said that she was crochety. But no, 

Pain lay in binding sheathes, over her inner self, 

So that few knew her as she really was. . . 

But now that she is gone, the garden that she loved 
Blooms on, a wonderful memorial, 

Giving its joy to all who will but come! 


my aoe tendency of the word “God” to make 
AC) discussion futile is due to the fact that its 
} i Wel ~meaning varies from speaker to speaker. 
& Is he finite? Are we to conceive of him as 
the creator? Is he to be identified with the absolute? 
4 Such are the questions that divide men. I think it is 
} well to admit initially that this word ‘‘God” is one 
4 that is flung out in the direction of a haunting, un- 
 seizable idea, and this I take to be the meaning of the 
4 perfectly orthodox contention that God is incompre- 
| hensible. This does not mean that he is unknowable, 
j but it does mean that he is unfathomable. 
He Let us now ask whether it is not possible to 
i discover some core of meaning, some body of thought 
\ or feeling common to at least a great majority of those 
} who discuss belief. I think we all, when the word 
“God” is used, think of one who is in some sense out- 
_ side ourselves—there, so to speak, to be reckoned with. 
) True, we may look within and find him, but even so 
/we distinguish him from the ordinary fallible self. 
+ Always other than ourselves, he draws us to himself 
}in thought or in feeling, as a magnet attracts iron. 
| Further, we may agree that God is greater than man— 
how much greater, whether to the point of omnip- 
| otence, we may for the present leave aside, since 
_what we are looking for is a greatest common measure 
of opinion. Further, God is closely related to Destiny 
_—often being regarded as the Ultimate Reality, the 
_very Ground of the Universe. That he is also the 
_source of all our values is perhaps a thought to be 
found among advanced peoples, rather than among 
savages. Yet are we sure about this in view of the 
fact that initiation ceremonies among savage tribes 
are connected with the idea of God as the source of all 
social good? Most important of all, God is regarded 
as the correlative of our religious trend: we hunger 
_ for something or someone, and God is what will satisfy 
that deep hunger of the soul, caught eternally in 
Augustine’s prayer, ‘‘Thou hast made us for thyself, 
_and we cannot find our rest until we find our rest in 
thee.” 
If we take these various lines of approach and label 
them A, B, C and D, and so on, then in different 
thinkers we find different ways of combining these 
elements, the perspective and proportion varying 
greatly. Thus in Spinoza we find the emphasis upon 
_ Destiny, greatness and fascination; in William James 
the emphasis is upon God as the source of values and 
as the correlative of our religious trend; in Jesus all 

motives are combined. But in all, or most, thinkers, 
at least, the word God is used of one who is superior, 
good, numinous, accessible, and objective. 


The Need for Poetic Treatment 

I think there is help in the definition of God given 

by Professor Patrick, ‘‘God is the soul of the world, 
an indwelling, spiritual presence, a creative, organizing 
and perfecting power, the source of our moral and 
religious and esthetic ideals.’’ This, of course, is far 
too advanced a conception for simple minds, but it 
seems to be what they are aiming at. The idea of the 
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Theism, Energy and Delight 


Lawrence Clare 


world-soul we shall omit, as tending to perplex a plain 
subject. The rest of the definition is much to our 
purpose, for it expresses what millions of simple people 
feel. They, however, are little given to abstract 
thinking, and express their thoughts and views in 
picture language, so that God tends to become like 
glorified man. The Old Testament is steeped in such 
picturings, and in the New Testament it is found at 
the very heart of the teaching of Jesus himself. Some 
very clever people satirize this, or write ponderously 
about the dangers of anthropomorphism, forgetful 
of the fact that we are human beings and are bound 
to think humanly, and that the crassest materialistic 
scheme of the universe is just as anthropomorphic as 
anything else. The element of poetry, or picturing, 
of personal response, is essential to religion, and in 
this, simple folk are nearer to the kingdom of heaven 
than are such philosophers. 

Francis Bacon once said that “‘a little philosophy 
inclineth man’s mind to atheism; but depth in phi- 
losophy bringeth man’s mind about to religion.” It 
occurred to me that this might be tested in a very 
realistic way by taking a standard history of phi- 
losophy and tabulating the thinkers to whom most 
space is given, then classifying these thinkers according 
as they are, or are not, believersin God. The book se- 
lected was Rogers’s “‘Students’ History of Philosophy,” 
much used in universities. Certain thinkers have 
ten or more pages assigned to them. The list is as 
follows: Socrates 10, Plato 34, Aristotle 18, Plotinus 10, 
Bacon 11, Descartes 21, Spinoza 27, Leibnitz 17, 
Locke 24, Hume 21, Kant 28, Hegel 23, Schopen- 
hauer 11. 


An Overwhelming Theistic Emphasis 

The astounding fact is that they are all believers 
in God, with the exception of Schopenhauer, who 
substitutes for the idea of God the vague idea of a 
striving will to live. This fact is very significant, and 
is in itself sufficient to pulverize he contempt of 
certain publicists who are inclined to treat belief in God 
as though it were a strange mental] aberration of 
people with undeveloped minds. Very instructive 
in this connection are the striking words of one of our 
greatest modern philosophers, Benedetto Croce, when 
speaking about religion in relation to the flippancy 
of some, free thinkers: “There is hardly an ethical 
truth that cannot be expressed with the words that 
we have learned as children from traditional religion, 
and which rise spontaneously to the lips as the most 
elevated, the most appropriate, and the most beautiful ; 
words which are certainly impregnated with my- 
thology, but are also weighty with profound philo- 
sophical content.” The reference to mythology links 
up with what was said above about the element of 
poetry and the use of picture language. The reason 
for the sympathy shown by the greatest philosophers 
(as opposed to those of secondary rank) is that it is the 
greatest philosophers, and they only, who are alive to 
the risk of being led away into abstractions. They 
insist upon reality in all its fullness, and will not 
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admit of any explanation (like that, for example, 
given by materialism) which is substantially the result 
of shearing away all that is most colorful and sig- 
nificant. 

Still, even yet, after all our attempts at nearer 
definition, the word ‘‘God’”’ remains a word thrown 
out, an attempt, as it were, to lay hold of something 
felt to be vast and significant, and yet tantalizing and 
evasive. The quest for God is a long, long quest, but 
it has this advantage, that not in fulfillment alone, 
but in each approximation to it, lies enrichment of 
life. 

This is not the place to discuss the four great 
arguments for the existence of God. The Roman 
Church holds that existence can be proved, but the 
fact remains that thinkers every bit as able as those 
within the Church fail to find the arguments entirely 
convincing. Anselm, St. Thomas Aquinas, and von 
Hugel are Roman Catholic minds of the first order who 
so believe. Valuable they are, but coercive they are 
not. 

Let us look at the matter in a personal way. 
I have been asking myself why I believe, and propose 
to give a summary of the resulting analysis in order 
that thought and feeling may be kept in their natural 
association. 


The Heritage of Faith 

The first cause of belief is, of course, early Christian 
training. Here trouble begins at once. “There you 
have it,” the critic will say, “‘you believe for no better 
reason than that you happened to be born at a certain 
time and place. Had you been born in Ceylon, you 
would have been a Buddhist; in China, a Confucian.”’ 
There is another way, however, of regarding it, and 
that is that belief so arrived at is not simply the 
product of one’s own unassisted thinking and ex- 
tremely limited experience, but is rather the result of 
the corporate experience of the race and of the pooled 
thinking of many of its greatest representatives. 
This most of us inherited as we inherited the common- 
sense view of the world, and it has much the same kind 
of authority and limitations. Had I been geographi- 
cally fated to be a Buddhist, that too would have been 
a transcending of merely individual experience; but 
I should have had to work with the idea of ““Dhamma’”’ 
as a partial theistic equivalent. 

The second cause of belief is to be found in the 
umpact of certain personalities upon the mind. ome 
of these, of course, were unknown to the world, being 
men and women of my own private circle, but one 
or two who were famous may serve to illustrate what 
is meant—Baron von Hugel, for example, and Rendel 
Harris, the first a Catholic and the other a Quaker. 
These men, and the others less known, were touched 
with religious genius, and had the characteristics so 
searchingly described by Professor Hocking in the 
third chapter of his “The Meaning of God.’ They 
had a fearless and original valuation of things. Their 
Judgments merged, as it were, from a solitude in 
which some fountain of life came bubbling up. What 
happened to them they accepted as being either good 
in itself or capable of being made good by the soul’s 
power of transmutation. Somehow free, as other men 
are not, there was yet about them a certain air of 


necessity, since what they did was not so much theirt} 
own doing as something done in them in relation tol/ 
which they were willing instruments. The worth off} 
life, by men of our time so much doubted or denied,)} 
was to them something immediately sensed. _Theyjl 
seemed, in fact, to be in touch with some magnificent} 
extension of reality indubitably there for them, but} 
for most of us merely dimly suspected. It was that} 
witness to a larger reality, and the living of a finer and} 
richer life because of contact with it, that seemed to}, 
me so important as evidence. 

The third cause of belief is to be found in the} 
capacity for mystical experience. Especially upon)! 
holidays in the English Lake District has it manifested }} 
itself to me. The general tone of feeling which in-}| 
forms Wordworth’s verse is perfectly normal to me, || 
and I believe also to many others. In fact there is} 
nothing very unusual about it, but it suggested over- || 
whelmingly that the world in all its beauty is not jj 
something that can be fathomed by scientific analysis, | 
invaluable though that may be for other purposes, but || 
is akin to music, behind which there is a communicat- || 
ing mind. When science has said its last word about |} 
music we all know that something has escaped, and |] 
that something is the substantially musical; and when 
science has said its last word about the world there is 
again something that remains over, the sense of sig- 
nificance that flashes through it. 


The Everlasting Yea 

The fourth cause of belief is revulsion from the | 
experience of the denial of God and religious values-—a 
denial which for me began very early, under the | 
influence of Spencer, Huxley, and others, then read | 
with avidity. The world grew gray at their breath! 
Mechanism seemed to triumph everywhere. Where 
in such a clanking, metallic, God-forsaken universe 
could any fit place be found for moral passion? For | 
seriousness of purpose demands (1) belief that good 
conduct matters supremely, and (2) some support for 
such belief in some origin for moral feeling sufficiently 
great to make that importance justifiable. Scientific | 
naturalism could not give this, nor can it give it now. 
In its scheme of life our moral feelings and actions are 
too nearly related to the struggle for existence and to 
gregarious tendencies to keep their prestige. An 
analysis of the resulting process of devaluation will 
be found in Krutch’s “The Modern Temper,”’ but not 
there alone, for there are others, especially in America, 
who join with him in a despairing need which may be 
summarized in the words: ‘‘I need God. He is neces- 
sary for my total well-being and for the world’s; but 
alas! I cannot find him.”” Krutch’s book is in fact the 
reductio ad absurdum of secularism, and represents 
an experience many of us have lived through. 

It is now possible to be more impersonal. Let us 
raise the important question, What is to be our 
criterion of truth? Were we considering geometry 
it would be merely a question of clarity and systematic 
connection. <A thing is proved when it is deduced by 
unquestionable principles from definitions and axioms 
and postulates, but this holds good only for abstrac- 
tions. If you list the sciences in the order of their 
increasing concreteness—say mathematics, physics, 
chemistry, biology, psychology—you will notice that : 
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ji the mathematical method becomes less and _ less 
| effective as we move towards full-blooded life, and 
| that the sciences get more faltering and uncertain in 
() consequence. Religion, as the most concrete, intense, 
| and overwhelming experience known to men, requires 
| a criterion other than the clarity so eagerly sought by 
|, Descartes. Its doctrines are not to be tested by the 
ih intellectual standards of the more abstract sciences, 
) but rather by their richness, their comprehensiveness, 
th their power of ordering experience and of giving 
: guidance. This is not to ask for a special concession: 
Wit is merely the normal method used even by science 
fi when it passes from ghostly abstractions to concrete 
#) existences. Why do we regard the modernized version 
» of the Darwinian theory as rational? Surely because 
}, of its lead; its power of opening up nature; its acting 
as a hold-all for many facts. 


The Universe-begotten Mind 
With this criterion of richness, comprehensiveness, 
) architectonic power and guidance in mind, we may now 
| observe that science, if it is to find scope, demands 
} objective reason in nature: only so can nature be 
s rational in relation to the scientific intellect; only so 
¥ can the scientific urge be so construed as to make 
j sense. It therefore assumes that it is there, and gets 
» happy results in consequence. The assumption is an 
_ act of faith. If we are to support it with reason I 
j suppose we must say that man’s intellect comes out 
| of the universal process, and that it would not exist if 
) it had no function and nothing objective corresponding 
i to it; in fact it would have been wiped out in the 
» struggle for existence as being superfluous. We must 
| never forget that man is organic to the universe, and 
' that his interior promptings are likely to have just the 
same intimate connection with internal reality as 
| have the promptings of a swallow to migrate. Internal 
_ promptings and external world are interlocking parts 
' of one whole. Hence we are justified in assuming 
' that not only is the intellect entitled to postulate a 
' world rational in relation to its demands, but that 
esthetic, moral, and religious requirements are justified 
in making such acts of faith as they require for proper 
| scope, since they too are universe-begotten and just as 
| legitimate as intellect. 

It is part of the business of philosophy to make 
sense of our emotional and practical nature, and 
surely William James is right when he urges that any 
philosophy, to be acceptable, must legitimate these 
internal drives. Now mere naturalism does not do 
this. It is involved in all kinds of difficulties—about 
human freedom; about the significance or insig- 
nificance of beauty; about the mere relativity of 
goodness to tribal needs—which make it irrational to 
our completer selves. It is necessary that we should 
be able to respect our main preoccupations; but alas! 
ethics, politics, religion, love, art, and the like, all 
shrivel in the hot, barren air of this supreme negation. 
Hence if our criterion be trustworthy, this negation 
is untrue. It does not measure up to the demands 
legitimately made upon it. 

Now of these “drives” that demand and are 
entitled to scope, the religious one is the most rich and 
insistent. If there is no objective equivalent in the 
universe that can make sense of 7f, then it is abso- 


lutely monstrous, and we are cheated in the pro- 
foundest depths of our being. Roughly speaking, 
it is true that nature does nothing in vain. Corre- 
sponding, then, to our religious demand there must 
be all that the spirit of the religious quest requires 
for its rationalization. (I think William James, 
whose writings are singularly illuminating in this 
connection, has said somewhere that science requires 
rationality in one dimension, but we have exactly the 
same authority to demand it in three.) For fragments 
of men such as Nietzsche makes mock of it is possible 
to dispense with God; for a Martian (supposed to be 
all intellect) it might be sufficient to believe only in 
the uniformity of nature; but for the whole man, if he 
is to secure the richest adjustment to reality, such a 
belief (or, what is often found, some confused, half- 
conscious equivalent of it) is a necessity. 


The Peril of Opinion about Christ 


Once believe that you find in God the living fusion . 
of beauty, truth, and goodness, and all life begins to 
have meaning. In goodness we find ourselves striving 
for values that are not merely our “taste” or, as 
Krutch would say, our “game’’; in beauty we rejoice 
in the shining of the splendor of God through a 
universe that is his work of art; and in truth, inexorable 
yet glorious, we find the necessary basis for all science, 
philosophy and discovery. In a word, theism means 
power in life. Conventionally taken it is nothing; 
but once let it be seized and held to passionately with 
“real assent,’’ and it is incomparably the best root for 
energy, sound ethics, and delight. 

Theism in fact is not the mere profession of 
certain opinions, it is a life movement, like the response 
of a plant to the sun. It is the upward striving of a 
seed through the darkness, up, up, up! until it finds 
the warm light which has been its quest all the time, 
and once in the light it attains color and scent and the 
exfoliation of all its potential loveliness. In theism, 
and in theism alone, is that more abundant life of 
which Jesus spoke; but, let me remind you, only in the 
theism which is a passion, not in that (falsely so-called) 
which is mere opinion. 


SUNDAY MORNING 1934 
Evangeline Edwards 


The meetinghouse is white and chaste, 
Its people good and few. 

They sing serenely, without haste, 
Hymns that are coldly true. 


They have no sins they must repent, 
No burning need for prayer. 

Their days undoubtedly are spent 
In God’s well-tempered care. 


Their husbands sit at home and read 
A rattling newsprint sheet. 

Dinner their first, their only need, 
And golf-shoes on their feet. 


Therefore at peace is every breast, 
And no one fears hell fire. 

Soon, to enjoy a well-earned rest, 
Religion can retire. 
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NOBLESSE OBLIGE 


NITARIANS are apt to consider themselves 
peculiarly fortunate that they have been born 
into—or have had the courage to make their 

own way into—a church in which liberty of mind and 
conscience is taken as the very foundation of the 
religious life. Sometimes, unhappily, this pride is 
allowed to degenerate into a sense of immunity from 
the responsibilities which every form of religion 
necessarily imposes, as though the privilege of being 
a Unitarian exempted one from all further obligation 
in matters of faith and churchmanship. The end 
results of such pride are, of course, the decay of 
spiritual vitality and the bitter experience of cynical 
disillusionment. 

There is need among us for a vigorous reaffirma- 
tion of the old principle of noblesse oblige. Theodore 
Roosevelt once said to the boys of Groton School: 
“You are not entitled, either in college or in after life, 
to an ounce of privilege because you have been to 
Groton—not an ounce. But we are entitled to hold 
you to an exceptional accountability because you have 
been at Groton.” That doctrine applies to every 
Unitarian who in any degree appreciates his privilege 
as a member of a free household of faith. The full 
weight of responsibility that falls upon a member of 
any church falls upon him, and the fact that he belongs 
to a specially-privileged church does not lessen that 
weight by a single ounce. All it does is to increase the 
accountability to which he may properly be held by 
the rest of the world. 

It is a shameful thing, for example, that there 
should be any justification for the popular notion that 
(nitarians are poor churchgoers. The primary obliga- 


tion of the member of any church is to support the} 
public worship maintained by his church, first of alll 
by his presence. Very few excuses are valid for the 
non-fulfillment of this obligation. Yet how ofter 
people who consider themselves ‘‘good Unitarians’ | 
will permit almost any reason to keep them away fronaj 
church! And sometimes they can be heard to sayy 
that the freedom of a Unitarian includes the right tat] 
do as he pleases on Sunday morning. | 

“The right to do as we please!’ Religion never 
conferred that right on anyone, either for Sunday \ 
morning or for any other time. 
religion is ee it imposes cen aadens not that 1 


he belonged to an evangelical association)} 

which, among its many activities, conducted] 
a service every Sunday afternoon in the local poor-| 
house. It was a harrowing experience. We who are| 
well fed and clothed and sheltered know nothing of) 
the bitterness and fear which come to old men and. 
women who have no prospect but that of ending their 
days in some institution. The writer has heard old| 
people say that they would rather die than spend thei 
declining days in such a place, and he well remembers| 
the joy, the happiness, which came to those old people} 
and thousands of others when the House of Commons }} 
passed bills providing for unemployment insurance and 
old-age pensions. It was as if a veil had been lifted} 
from the face of a whole nation. The fear of old-age) 
poverty is a justifiable fear. Great Britain has done 
something to abolish it. What are we, the richest 
nation on the earth, doing to fight this fear? 

Another justifiable fear is the fear of unemploy- 
ment. St. John Ervine in one of his books has an | 
unforgettable portrait of a Mr. Timms, a clerk in a} 
large London office. The life of Mr. Timms is beset | 
with this fear. ‘Supposing that some day he should | 
be unable to work or lose his position, what would | 
happen to him?’ Then the inevitable happens. He 
joses his position, and his savings quickly dwindle. | 
Sickness comes, and the doctor’s verdict is that he has 
only ashort time tolive. The doctor is amazed at the | 
calm which the announcement brings. ‘“Thank God,” 
said Mr. Timms to himself, “I am safe now.’ In | 
three months he was dead. It is a pathetic figure of a | 
man vanquished in his fight against fear, but a figure | 
not limited to fiction. Almost every day one may | 
read of some unfortunate soul out of a job who ends | 
it all by suicide. 

The psychologist no doubt will tell us that the 
right use of instincts will rid the mind of these fears 
and worries which spoil lives. The Christian Scientist 
will say that “poverty is an error of the mind.” Yet | 
what possible value can these teachings have in a 
social order which is a breeding-ground for such fears? 
There is no psychological explanation of the fears of 
unemployment and old-age poverty. The explanation 
is social and economic, and the cure can be brought 


he by a change or modification of our economic 
order. 

We had hoped that ‘The New Deal’ would do 
‘something to eradicate those fears. President Roose- 
‘velt repeatedly has announced this as part of his 
program. Little hope exists today that anything will 
be done. 

One of the aims of the Christian Church in its 
social program is the right to economic security through 
dmsurance against unemployment and old-age depend- 
ency. Possibly our President would welcome support 
‘of his program through resolutions from our Unitarian 
churches. 


John Nicol Mark. 


A NEW EDUCATIONAL TECHNIQUE 


RECENT writer in The New York Herald- 
Tribune speaks of the “day when the whole 
| capitalistic system will be dropped into what- 
ever receptacle receives discarded economic systems, 
and then we shall start anew.”’ That leads to the 
thought that we ought to be getting ready for the 
‘change, instead of letting it catch us unaware and 
munprepared. The present valiant attempts to bolster 
jup the old system and keep it going a while longer may 
fail, and what then? If we are not to be plunged into 
ithe maelstrom of violent revolution it behooves us to 
tdo some planning. 
The new day will call for new procedures, new 
ktechniques. It will mean a greater responsibility for 
kthe private citizen, a responsibility which we have 
kshirked to such an extent that we have shameful 
jmisgovernment in many places, rackets in every field 
‘of business, wildcat banking, and all the other nameless 
‘things which are the causes of our present distress. 
‘Many of them might have been avoided if each of us 
had made himself more personally interested in 
government and had kept his own doorstep clean. 

Ought we not to be training our students in such 
|problems as community responsibility, administrative 
affairs and the public duties of a private citizen? What 
shall we do when the basic industries of the country 
pass under public control, as there are many reasons 
(for believing they will do in the not-distant future? 
|The actions which seem called for are the training of 
our young people in methods of procedure and in the 
techniques of the new deal. 
In some countries a man or a woman chooses to go 
linto civil service, and is definitely trained for a par- 
ticular post. So far as we know we have done little 
such preparation in America. We should urge upon 
\progressive schools and colleges the definite task of 
preparing for the new day. The church can do its 
part in promoting a public spirit which sees this step 
‘as necessary and advisable. No church with w ich 
we are acquainted is satisfied with the present lame 
and discredited industrial system, but few are advo- 
eating any practical program for getting ready for a 
better system. 

What is to deliver us from the evils of bureaucracy? 
If we take over essential industries, what will deliver 
us from the menace of having Currys, McCooeys and 
Thompsons on a national scale? The present system 
breeds them in almost every case. Perhaps the ethics 
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of the profit system is responsible. The new day will 
call for a finer type of public official, and for a keener 
sense of personal responsibility in all of us. Education 
in these responsibilities, democratic procedure in the 
schools, and the rigid enforcement of civil-service rules 
will all help. 

Edwin Fairley. 


THE UNITARIAN MINISTERIAL UNION 


N 1864 a Ministerial Union was formed to promote 

| fellowship, to welcome and assist new ministers, 

to protect the ministerial office, to promote mu- 

tual edification and cooperation. In 1868 a movement 

among unsettled ministers led the Union to make pro- 

vision for an annual assessment of two dollars. This 
was to provide a fund for mutual help. 

In 1876 the Union decided to assist the American 
Unitarian Association in matters of ministerial place- 
ment by appointing a committee of three from its 
number. In 1898 a committee on Supply of Pulpits 
replaced the older committee and continued until this 
year, when a committee on Ministerial Personnel was 
established. 

In 1921 it was voted to make the Union conti- 
nental, whereas it had been a New England organiza- 
tion. A change in the constitution in 1889 had de- 
creased the annual fee to one dollar, but now expenses 
were to be met by voluntary contributions. By pro- 
viding for postal votes on resolutions it was hoped to 
make the voice of the Union effective. Great things 
were expected of these changes. The Christian Register, 
December 8, 1921, said editorially: ‘‘The news in this 
issue of the formation of ministers throughout the de- 
nomination in a body is much more significant than 
the casual reader may infer .... Now he (the 
minister) can count.”’ Membership was to be ac- 
cepted by signing a card. By 1924 all but twenty- 
three ministers had thus signed. Soon the cards 
were abandoned, and membership in the Union be- 
came a by-product of membership in the Unitarian 
Fellowship. 

In 1928 resolutions were passed adding the word 
“Unitarian” to the name of the organization, favoring 
regional organization, and favoring equality of the 
Ministerial Union with other denominational agencies. 
In 1925 it was voted to have a new constitution and 
by-laws, but nothing came of that vote. 

That is where the Union stands today. On the 
whole it must be condemned as falling short of its 
possibilities. What is the next step? Clearly, to 
provide opportunity at the Ministers’ Institute this 
fall for thorough re-examination of its purposes and or- 
ganization. Matters to be considered are: First, 
statement of purpose suited to this day. Second, 
basis of membership—we now have inclusiveness 
at the cost of loyalty. Third, financing. Fourth, re- 
gional organization. Finally, a board of visitors, a 
monthly letter circulated among members, and other 
suggestions coming from members. Members every- 
where should be urged to present, either in person or 
in writing, suggestions which will be something more 
than captious criticism, suggestions to which they 
themselves feel an effectual loyalty. 

Payson Miller. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


THE NEW DEAL AND AN ANCIENT 
WRONG 


What Economic Nationalism Means 
to the South. New York: Foreign Policy 
Association. Boston: World Peace Foun- 
dation. 28 pp. 50 cents. 


The readers of the World Affairs Pam- 
phlets have learned that each issue provides 
much food for thought, and the one under 
review is no exception. Some of us who 
live north of the Mason and Dixon line 
may claim that the fate of the southern 
cotton farmer is only of local interest. 
Mr. Molyneaux makes it clear that the 
sacrifice on the altar of high tariff of twenty- 
five per cent of the native whites of the 
country and sixty-three per cent of our 
Negro population is no slight matter. 
After all, Appomattox decided that we 
should live together, and the rest of us 
cannot help but be affected by what is so 
plainly stated as the ruination of a large 
section of our people. 

The effect of high tariff on agriculture 
has been evident to all observers of the 
American scene for over a century. In- 
deed it might well be said this was one of 
the primary causes of the war between 
the states. Unfortunately, the New Deal 
with its emphasis on economic nationalism 
has done nothing to improve the situation. 
Indeed, with the exception of the act allow- 
ing bargaining tariffs, it has made a bad 
matter worse. 

There is little attempt in the book under 
review to paint a picture of the actual 
situation which exists today in our southern 
states, and which has existed for many 
years. Anyone familiar with the rural 
South, however, with its economic and 
agricultural poverty, knows exactly what 
Mr. Molyneaux has in his mind. The in- 
crease of tenant and cropper farming is in 
itself a sign of decay. 

Mr. Molyneaux clearly points out that 
there is only one solution. Idealistic re- 
formers from other parts of the country 
have suggested that a substitute for cot- 
ton would be a solution of the difficulty, 
but none of them has carried the suggestion 
further and told the South what that sub- 
stitute is to be. The world outside our 
borders needs the cotton which is provided 
by hard labor under the southern sun. 
It can only secure that cotton through ex- 
changing for it goods which it in turn pro- 
duces. Until our tariff barriers are lowered 
there is no hope for the cotton states. 
Suffering and poverty must continue to 
increase and we in the rest of the country 
must be willing to contribute through 
taxation to care for the victims. There 
is another way, namely, the abandonment 
of economic nationalism and the reduction 
of tariffs. This has been pointed out time 
and time again. It is in the long run the 


most effective method, not only for re- 
covery but for a permanent solution of the 
world’s economic difficulties as well as 
those which are within and outside our 
own borders. 

It is unnecessary to summarize Mr. 
Molyneaux’s arguments. If they are not 
familiar to the reader he can easily refresh 
his mind through a reading of the twenty- 
eight pages of this pamphlet. The present 
reviewer would like to suggest it as com- 
pulsory reading for every member of Con- 
gress, North or South, and it should then 
be followed by a trip through the tenant- 
farmer section of our southern states. 
Perhaps then we would finally secure re- 
demption on the part of the party in power 
of its pre-election promise to remedy the 
iniquities of the Hawley-Smoot Bill. If 
this were done, not only would the over- 
burdened southern farmer have some hope 
for his future, but other agriculturists who 
suffer similarly although not to such a great 
degree, would look forward to the future 
with some anticipation of economic se- 
curity. Andthatisnotall. The rest of us 
who are not agriculturists are primarily 
dependent for our livelihood on the wel- 
fare of thefarmer. He is at the base of our 
national economic structure; and so long 
as he is in want, permanent prosperity is 
impossible for the rest of us. 

Mr. Molyneaux’s brief pamphlet is 
another contribution to the slowly build- 
ing edifice of international thought. 
Benjamin Franklin said long ago that 
honesty is the best policy, and while many 
austere moralists have criticized such mer- 
cenary morality, there is no question of the 
validity of the statement. In the same 
way, economic internationalism lies at the 
base of national prosperity; without it, as 
Mr. Molyneaux has so well demonstrated, 
all the palliatives of the New Deal must 
sooner or later come to grief. 

Robert C. Dexter. 


ce 


ENDURING ENGLISH 


Inscriptions. By Charles W. Eliot. 
Cambridge: Harvard University Press. 
61 pp. $2.00. 

Charles W. Eliot was probably the only 
person who ever could have written in- 
scriptions for monuments, memorial gate- 
ways, and public buildings with such genius 
that in later years it would seem fitting 
and desirable to make a collection of them. 
Rarely has the English tongue been re- 
vealed in its flexibility and beauty more 
succinctly than in this little book. An 
eminent editor recently suggested to a 
literary fledgling a frequent immersion in 
the works of Defoe and Swift. The re- 
viewer would in the same spirit suggest 
that every minister eager to enrich his em- 


_ cosmological in thought, is very intelligibll} 


ployment of his mother tongue should stu 
these pages of Dr. Eliot’s “Inscriptions} 
with prayer and fasting. The incredibl 
power of the well-chosen word stands ré 
vealed. This brief volume, one of thi 
most perfect examples of the printer’s ar | 
will attract many readers for differer 
reasons. But certainly it can stand wit; 
amazing strength for many years as an ew 
cellent primer on English style. The i 
scription for the monument to Columb 
should be placed in the hands of ever] 
college undergraduate enrolled in Englis} 
composition. 


Stephen Hole Fritchman. | 


* * 


TABLOID PHILOSOPHY ‘| 

It’s Your Life? By Gerald B. Wadgs| 
worth. Freeport, N. Y.: The Logos Press| 
$1.00. 
This little volume, rather odd in shapij 
and set-up, is evidently well-fitted to tht 
pocket of the wayfarer or vacationist, jus} 
big enough to tuck away in his coat. ie 
much polysyllabie profundity, and with az 
up-to-date technical phraseology, the aul 


lating a few of the phenomena that are obi 
viously basic influences upon life, an 
therefore susceptible to being evolved int} 
a science of life.’”’ Each page contains | 
single sentence or two, of which a few ar} 
debatable, but most of them, thoughtf | 
| 
| 
| 


well-considered, worth-pondering, axio 
of life and conduct. The conclusions art 
sound, if not conducive to enthusiasm 
One would like to hear what impressio 
Will Rogers would get from it. 
whole, it is decidedly worth reading. | 
doesn’t take long, twenty minutes, if on 
does not stop to ponder between sentences} 
However, it would pay to ponder. 

John Henry Wilson. | 


es 


APPROACHES TO GOD 


Can I Know God? By Frederick 
Fisher. New York: Harper and Brothers 
140 pp. $1.00. 


This is another volume in Harpers] 
Monthly Pulpit which maintains the ex 
cellence and high order of that series, an | 
is worth reading with some care. 
tionality and liberality it should be ver 
enlightening to those who still claim tha 
there are no true religious liberals save i 
our own denomination. Bishop Fisher’ 
theism, although perhaps too emphaticall3} 


and acceptable. It is his contention in th 
group of sermons that God can be knowzal 
“intellectually, artistically, ethically, an | 
mystically.”’ Of particular interest in thill 
volume is his attitude towards other re 
ligions. In this connection he speaks wit 1 
authority, for his knowledge was gleaned 
at first hand while Bishop of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church in Calcutta. 


Abbot Peterson, Jr. | 
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| Phe extent to which the missionary 
factivities of the Unitarian denomination 
jean be carried is limited in a large degree 
yy the income of the American Unitarian 
/Association. For that reason, if for no 
jpther, the members of the denomination 
|should be interested in the financial affairs 
of the Association, and they are entitled to 
\he fullest information. 

| Certified public accountants make a 
letailed annual examination of all of the 
jinancial transactions of the Association, 
Jncluding an actual check-up of all of the 
yecurities owned. The results of this 
|\udit are set forth in the treasurer’s annual 
report, the completeness of which has been 
?tommended by other religious and charita- 
))le corporations. 

We realize, however, that there are 
pany of our members who do not want to 
tudy this report, and who would like to 
jret a general picture without going into 
jninute details. From the standpoint of 
‘he accountant, there can be no such thing 
tis an absolutely accurate general picture, 
jind this article does not pretend to be 
Bice. It is simply an effort to give those 
ivho are not interested in detailed figures 
». fair general understanding of the approxi- 
jnate financial set-up of the Association, 
ind the manner in which its financial 
)ffairs are handled. 

1 The Association shows in its balance 
hheet net. assets of about $8,000,000. 
‘hese assets consist of real estate, mort- 
ages, bonds, stocks and cash. 

| The real estate, mortgages and other 
Jeal property equities amount to about 
2,200,000. Included in this are the 
yuildings at Sixteen and Twenty-five 
3eacon Street, carried at about $580,000. 
Mf the remainder, over $1,590,000 con- 
ists of church properties. These are 
»roperties scattered throughout the United 
States and Canada, with two abroad, 
1amely Prague and Budapest, in which 
the Association has invested funds to make 
»ossible the establishment of local societies. 
(These investments were made with no 
dea of obtaining any financial return for 
the Association, but because it is its duty 
o develop the denomination from the 
nissionary standpoint, and, with the 
xception of a few properties which have 
yeen abandoned by the local societies and 
‘re now rented, the Association realizes 
10 income from this investment. 
Included in the above figure are the 
nortgages in the so-called Building Loan 
‘und of about $350,000. The Building 
joan Fund has been built up gradually 
hrough gifts for the express purpose of 
iding local societies to complete church 
uildings. No interest is charged upon 
hese mortgages. The fund is a revolving 
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one. The local societies obtaining loans 
are expected to amortize the mortgages, 
and out of the proceeds of the amortization 
the Association is in a position to make 
other similar loans. While there is no 
profit to the Association through this 
investment, it has proved in the past to be 
of great assistance in developing local 
churches. 

The bonds and stocks held by the 
Association amount to about $5,700,000, 
but included in this amount are all of the 
funds held by the Association as trustee 
for others, as well as the funds the income 
from which is applicable to the general 
purposes of the Association. There are a 
great variety of trusts in which the 
Association acts as trustee. Some of the 
principal ones are as follows: 

The Association holds the funds of the 
Pension Society and has the investment 
of the other funds the income from which 
is paid out as ministerial aid. Of the total 
securities held by the Association, a little 
over $1,000,000 is represented in these 
trusts. 

Included also in this total of bonds and 
stocks is about $325,000 of funds held by 
the Association as trustee, the income from 
which is paid to our theological schools 
or to other educational institutions, or for 
educational purposes. 

The Association also acts as trustee in 
nearly one hundred trusts for different 
single parishes. The income from these 
trust funds is paid directly to the parishes 
for the purposes established in each trust. 
The total of these funds is about $820,000. 

With these funds and other miscellaneous 
trust funds, amounting to about $750,000, 
the Association holds close to $3,000,000 
in trust for other than the general purposes 
of the Association. These funds are in- 
vested and reinvested and the income is 
applied pursuant to the provisions of each 
trust without any cost to the beneficiaries. 

Of the total stocks and bonds held by 
the Association there is about $2,800,000, 
the income from which is applicable to the 
general purposes of the Association. The 
Association is the beneficiary under three 
trusts, the funds of which are held by 
other trustees. The income from these 
trusts, however, constitutes but a minor 
portion of the total income of the Asso- 
ciation. 

As can be seen by the above summary, 
the Association receives, to be applied 
to its own purposes, less than half of the 
income which is paid upon the stocks 
and bonds held by it. During the past 
year its income from its unrestricted funds 
was about $117,000. Other income from 
securities designated for special purposes 
within the budget was about $20,000. 


A Survey of A. U. A. Finances 


A Brief Statement of How the Association Funds are Employed 


With an organization which all together 
is handling about 450 separate trust funds, 
and a total amount of securities such as 
has been described above, the manner in 
which its investments is directed is of 
importance. 

In January, 1933, the board of directors 
decided that the best policy for the Asso- 
ciation was to have its investments handled 
by a finance committee composed of 
members of the board, with a paid chair- 
man who would devote a_ substantial 
amount of time to the investment policy 
of the Association. 

We have not only the problems which 
go with the usual investment of trust funds, 
but also the important problem of main- 
taining, as far as possible without undue 
risk of loss of principal, the income so 
necessary to the beneficiaries under our 
trusts and to the Association itself. Con- 
sequently, while the present finance com- 
mittee realizes that the Association holds 
some securities of which the committee 
does not approve, it has attempted to 
gradually strengthen the portfolio without 
such a drastic reduction in income as 
would cripple the Association and its 
beneficiaries. In these troublesome days 
what should be sold and when it should be 
sold is a difficult problem. The chairman 
of the finance committee is constantly re- 
viewing all securities, the committee holds 
frequent meetings, and the best judgment 
of its members is applied to this question. 

The committee has felt, however, that 
its most important duty is to see that the 
right securities are purchased. The chair- 
man of the committee from time to time 
submits to the committee a list of ap- 
proved bonds and stocks. This list is 
made up after an independent check-up 
of all of the bond and stock issues dealt 
with on the New York Stock Exchange and 
Curb Exchange. At the present time 
there is on the approved list of the Asso- 
ciation less than three percent of the total 
listed bond issues, and less than two percent 
of the total listed stock issues. From this 
fact it is obvious that the present com- 
mittee is attempting to limit its purchases 
only to the highest grade bonds and 
common stocks. 

The committee has adopted a general 
investment policy, and, without going into 
it in detail, new gifts to the Association are 
usually invested principally in the highest 
grade bonds. The proceeds of the sales 
of securities previously owned have been 
invested partly in the highest grade bonds 
and partly in the highest grade common 
stocks. At the present time the propor- 
tion of our securities is: Bonds, 66.3 percent, 
preferred stocks, 11.7 percent; common 
stocks, 22 percent. 
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From time to time the question is raised 
by someone concerning the policy of 
expending or funding gifts to the Associa- 
tion. In respect to this question the 
policy which was adopted some years ago 
has been adhered to. In the first place, 
if a donor to the Association directs that 
the money given shall be used for current 
expenses, it is, of course, so used. If the 
donor does not direct to the contrary, 
legacies under $1,000 when received are 
carried to the reserve fund. In general, 
legacies above $1,000 are funded and 
only the income is used. 

There are occasionally small gifts under 
wills where by the terms of the will the 
income is to be applied to a particular 
purpose, and when this object ceases to 
exist so that the principal becomes unre- 
stricted and the absolute property of the 
Association, it may be transferred to the 
reserve fund by special vote of the board 
of directors. The reserve fund thus built 
up is used from time to time in periods of 
emergency to make up the difference 
between the income from the investments, 
plus the gifts from churches, and the 
current budget of the Association. During 
the past years of depression we have had 
to draw on this reserve fund to some 
extent each year to make up the deficit. 

There are two diametrically opposed 
views concerning this matter of funding. 
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Some people feel that every cent should 
be funded. Others feel that the Associa- 
tion should never hesitate to spend princi- 
pal. The fact remains that if the property 
of the Association had not been in the past 
funded to a very large extent, we should 
never have been able to meet the present 
emergency as well as we have. The fact 
also remains that had we not, to the 
extent of establishing the reserve fund, 
been willing to expend comparatively small 
amounts of principal from time to time, 
we should have again been much handi- 
capped during the past few years. 

The officers and directors of the Associa- 
tion realize that it is their first duty to 
carry out the wishes of those who make 
gifts and legacies to the Association. 
When the donors indicate that their gifts 
and legacies are to be funded, an earnest 
effort is made to see that the principal is 
wisely and soundly invested. The officers 
and directors further realize that they have 
a solemn duty to see that everything is 
done which may reasonably be done so 
that our ministers, our churches and our 
other denominational agencies will receive 
all of the financial and other encourage- 
ment which may be given to them. We 
are attempting to go forward not only in 
a spirit of wisdom in investment, but in a 
spirit of justice and sympathetic under- 
standing in the distribution of income. 


The Convocation at Prague 


Patriarch Prochazka and Dr. Capek Awarded Honorary Degrees 
by Meadville 


An unusual and interesting event took 
place in Prague, Czechoslovakia, on 
July 4—a special convocation of the 
Meadville Theological School, at which the 
Patriarch of the Czechoslovak National 
Church, the Rt. Rev. Gustav Adolph 
Prochazka, and the minister of the Uni- 
tarian Church of Prague, Dr. Norbert F. 
Capek, were awarded the honorary degree 
of doctor of divinity. The convocation 
was made possible by the presence in 
Central Europe of a number of American 
and English Unitarian ministers, including 
two of the faculty of the Meadville Theo- 
logical School. This is the second time 
that a convocation of the School has been 
held outside of the United States. The 
first was held in Calcutta, India, on the 
occasion of the centenary of the Brahmo 
Soma] in 1928, when an honorary degree 
was conferred by the then president, 
Franklin C. Southworth, on the late Dr. 
Sarkar, for many years secretary of the 
Brahmo Somaj. 

The convocation in Prague, by the cour- 
tesy of the faculty of arts of the Charles 
University, was held at eleven o’clock in 
one of its academic halls. It attracted 
considerable attention in the city, and was 
reported in the daily newspapers and over 
the radio. It was attended by an audience 
that taxed the capacity of the hall. The 


university was represented by the Rector 
Magnificus and by the Dean of Arts; three 
government ministers,—Hducation, Social 
Affairs, and War,—were officially repre- 
sented. Members of the Protestant Fac- 
ulty of Theology of the University were 
in attendance, and clergy of various 
churches, including the bishop of the Greek 
Orthodox Church. All the bishops of the 
National Church were present. The 
American Unitarian Association was repre- 
sented by its president, Dr. Louis C. 
Cornish, and by one of its administrative 
vice-presidents, Dr. Charles R. Joy; the 
British Assembly of Unitarian Churches 
by the Rev. Messrs. Arthur S. Hurn of 
Leicester, Priestley Phillips of Man- 
chester and John McLachlan of Sheffield; 
and the Alliance of Unitarian Women by 
Mrs. Charles E. St. John of Boston, Mass. 

The ceremony was carried on in prac- 
tically the same manner as if held in the 
United States, and interested the Czech 
audience greatly for this reason. The 
academic procession was colorful, because 
of the variety of academic and ecclesiastical 
costume,—American and British hoods, 
and Episcopal and other clerical robes. 
After the participants had taken their 
places, an invocation was offered by 
Professor Clayton R. Bowen of the Mead- 
ville Theological School, and the scripture 


|! 
lesson traditionally set for the Schod 
commencement exercises was read byt 
Czech graduate of Meadville, Profess 
Frank M. Hnik of the National Chur¢ 
Two hymns, translated by Dr. Capek 
Longtellow’s “Out of the dark the circli’ 
spheres” and Hyde’s “‘O Master let 
walk with thee,’—were sung during i 
course of the proceedings to the tu 1 
generally used in American Unitari| 
churches. ) 
The candidates were presented | 
Professor Bowen, and the degrees wée| 
conferred by President Sydney B. Sno} 
The hoods were placed on the recipien}} 
shoulders by Professor Bowen and 
Cornish, a holder of the School’s honorat} 
degree. In awarding the degree to Pati 
arch Prochazka Dr. Snow declared that ti 
formation of the Czechoslovak Natior 
Church had saved many, who had left t: 
safe moorings of authority and traditia) 
from sacrificing the claims of comm; 
faith and worship to the logic of a barr ; 
individualism. He paid testimony to t) | 
vision of the first Patriarch, Bishop Farsk 
as well as to the wise counsel and patie} 
leadership of his successor, Patriar! 
Prochazka, in the task of adapting al 
forms to new uses and building s 
foundations for the church. Dr. Snq 
concluded by giving the degree to Pat} 
arch Prochazka as a bishop “‘whose auth (| 
ity depends not on sacerdotal presumptis 
but upon personal gifts recognized by f 
coworkers in a great cause; chosen lead 
of a significant religious movemer 
pioneer among those who seek corporas 
expression of spiritual aspiration in for 
of beauty, while setting no bounds to t 
measureless quest for spiritual truth.” 
To Dr. Capek President Snow said thy 
when his country gained the power 
build its own future he saw the need 
religious teaching and moral leaders | 
of a new type; and with all the resource 
of a strong and vivid personality thre 
himself into the task of meeting the nee} 
Under conditions that would have daunt 
a less courageous man he brought togeths 
a new community of believers in God ar 
goodness. As “eloquent preacher, send 
tive to the new forces at work in the worl} 
orator of magnetic power; master of tl 
art of spiritual preaching; teacher arf 
leader of men,” Dr. Capek was awardé 
his degree. Dr. Hnik acted as translaty 
so that all present understood what w4 
going on. | 
Following the ceremonial the tv 
newly created doctors of divinity spol 
briefly; and greetings were extended 7 
them by President Cornish on behalf 
the American Unitarians, and by Re} 
Priestley Phillips on behalf of the Britis 
Unitarians. 
A luncheon to the principal participan 
in the convocation was given in ti 
municipal building. Dr. J. Kose, chief 
service of the Czechoslovak Ministry 
Agriculture, acted as toastmaster, an 
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,|speeches were made by the Dean of Arts 
of the University, by one of the bishops 
jof the National Church and by most of the 


On the following morning the clerical 
_|visitors from abroad were invited to attend 
{and participate in an ordination service, 
at which some twenty or more young men 
,|were ordained to the priesthood of the 
National Church. Dr. Cornish and Dr. 
jSnow addressed the candidates briefly. 
Sydney B. Snow. 


ee 


INSTITUTE OF RELIGIOUS 
EDUCATION AT BERKELEY 


An earnest group of men and women 


interested in training for leadership in re- 
‘\ligious education, recently met in confer- 


‘Institute of Religious Education and so 
yenthusiastic the response, that a permanent 
organization was formed to carry through 
‘va similar program every year. 

i) The plan was brought to fruition by 


land Dr. William S. Morgan of the Pacific 
Unitarian School for the Ministry, and 
} Howard Wells of the University of Cali- 
‘fornia. The result was an institute both 
finspiring and instructive. Lectures, ani- 
mated discussions, departmental confer- 
ences and demonstrations of worship pro- 
‘grams and of class work formed the basis 
‘of the three daily sessions, which had as a 
fitting climax a beautiful candlelight service. 
' At the opening session Henry Neumann, 
leader of the Ethical Culture Society of 
i Brooklyn, N. Y., spoke on “Three Ap- 
-proaches to Ethical Living.” He out- 
\lined them as coming through feeling, 
through knowledge, and through action. 
- The following three days were devoted 
to intensive and earnest study of the prob- 
‘lems connected with leadership. Mrs. 
| Mabel Farrington Gifford, Chief of the 
Bureau of Speech Defects, State Depart- 
ment of Education of California, showed 
how power comes through control, the 
first step of which is gained in repose. 
Professor Charles E. Rugh of the depart- 
ment of education in the University of 
California gave a forceful presentation of 
the “Principles of Religious Education” 
based on most recent researches. He 
noted the shift of the center of education 
from curriculum to the child, and showed 
how the latest studies point to impulse 
as the center of their research. The crux 
of the problem of education is that teachers, 
parents, and children must know one 
another and have faith in one another, 
else all efforts are ol little use. The center 
of all our labor is the life of the child. 
This point was again brought out when Dr. 
William I. Lawrance of the Pacific School 
outlined the logical sequence in the graded 
Beacon Course in Religious Education. 
A psychology panel presented the modern 
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approach to the development of a well- 
rounded character. Dr. Adele Jaffa of the 
Institute of Child Welfare, and Mrs. 
F. S. Bissell of Berkeley, ably answered 
questions from the group. 

Particularly interesting were the class 
demonstrations to show different types of 
work which may be used with our youth. 
Rey. Dorothy Dyar Hill led a group in a 
scientific discussion of evolution, guiding 
them to clear thinking and accurate state- 
ment of facts. Miss Clotilde Grunsky of 
San Francisco showed a type of devotional 
service adapted to boys and girls from ten 
to twelve, while Miss Lawrance conducted 
a service for the primary age showing 
discipline through group activity in the use 
of song, memory work, and quiet prayer. 
Miss Lawrance’s portrayal] of a Bible story 
in costume, working spontaneously with a 
group from the audience, illustrated what 
can be done vividly to impress the story 
on those who witness the performance as 
well as those who take part in it. 

Under the auspices of the ladies of the 
Berkeley church, a fellowship lunch was a 
daily feature. At the last one Mrs. Mabel 
Lowry Dobson of San Francisco led an 
orchestra of young boys and girls. After 
each luncheon one of the local Unitarian 
ministers, Rev. Clarence M. Vickland of 
Stockton, Rey. Ben Wilson of San Jose, 
and Rev. Clarence Reed of Oakland, in 
turn, gave a stimulating address, urging 
expansion, progress and dynamic spiritu- 
ality on all who carry the banner of liberal 
Christianity. 

Mrs. Merritt Cutler. 
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LEICESTER CHURCH OBSERVES 
ITS HUNDREDTH ANNIVERSARY 


A gathering of over 250 people attended 
the service of commemoration of the 
dedication of the Leicester, Mass., Uni- 
tarian Church, August 12. One hundred 
years ago this church was dedicated, and on 
the following day Rev. Samuel May, Jr., 
was ordained and installed as its first 
minister. 

The service was opened with words of 
welcome and an invocation by the minister, 
Rev. Earle R. Steeves. The devotional 
services and the prayer were given by Rey. 
Hazel Rogers Gredler of Ithaca, N. Y., a 
former minister of the church. Dr. Walter 
R. Hunt, secretary of the American Uni- 
tarian Association, brought greetings from 
the A. U. A. Daniel Waldo Lincoln of 
Worcester, Mass., spoke in behalf of the 
Second Parish, Worcester, under whose 
guidance the Leicester church was aided 
in its formation. Edward F. May, grand- 
son of the first minister, gave the history 
of the church, and Rey. Charles P. Well- 
man, pastor of the First Unitarian Parish, 
Woburn, Mass., another former minister 
of the Leicester church, gave the address. 
Mr. Wellman spoke of the permanence of 
the church universal in the lives of human- 
ity. Despite its small beginnings, out of 
the church have come great apostles and 
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martyrs, saints and pioneers, ministers and 
laymen, parents and children, victories and 
defeats. Despite the seemingly lean years 
of growth the Christian Church does go 
forward, gradually bringing new truths to 
light. Out of this growth we see certain 
functions which it performs. The church 
is a respository of experience. Again, it 
functions as ‘“‘a cure of souls’’ to those who 
are caught up in the maelstrom of illness, 
financial anxiety, and mental depression. 
Finally, the church serves in the application 
of truths and passionate determination to 
raise the standard of social life in every age. 

Immediately following the service came 
a social hour in the parish house under the 
direction of the Alliance, with Mrs. Philip 
Smith and Mrs. Reno Kennen in charge. 
In charge of the centennial arrangements 
were Mr. and Mrs. William Montgomery, 
assisted by Mr. Steeves, Philip Smith, Mr. 
May and Mrs. Charles Rice. Ushers were 
Winthrop and Karl Kennen and Thomas 
and Lawrence Southwick. 

Before the service Mr May, assisted by 
Miss Edith Ambrose, kept open house in 
the beautiful May homestead, in which his 
grandfather lived so many years of his life. 
Hazel Rogers Gredler. 


* 


DUXBURY HONORS ANCESTORS 


The annual observance of Ancestors’ 
Sunday “in honor of those who laid the 
solid foundation upon which New England 
and the whole United States have grown 
and prospered,” took place in the meeting- 
house of the First Parish of Duxbury, 
Mass., August 26, when descendants of the 
first settlers of Duxbury gathered to par- 
ticipate in a memorial service. Rev. Fred- 
eric M. Tileston, pastor of the First Parish, 
made the address, and after the service a 
reception was held. 

Ancestors’ Sunday has been similarly 
marked for the past ten years, at the sug- 
gestion of Herbert E. Walker, treasurer of 
the church. The services have always been 
occasions on which persons come from far 
and near to renew old friendships and to 
worship with the congregation their fore- 
fathers gathered in 1632. 


BIG PINES CONFERENCE OFF 


Because of the epidemic of infantile 
paralysis which threatened Southern Cali- 
fornia this year, the board of directors of 
the Southern California Federation of the 
Young People’s Religious Union has voted 
to cancel the annual meeting of the Big 
Pines Conference. It was felt that the 
danger of spreading the sickness was too 
great to warrant a meeting at this time. 

Waldo K. Lyon. 

Salem, Mass.—Dr. William S. Nichols, 
formerly pastor of the Church of the 
Messiah, Montpelier, Vt., and of the North 
Parish of North Andover, Mass., is now 
minister in charge of the Second Church 
in Salem. He is being assisted by Duncan 
Howlett. 
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UNITARIAN SPEAKERS BANNED 
BY AUSTRALIAN RADIO EDICT 


That Australian officialdom has con- 
stituted itself arbiter of Christianity, at 
least upon the island continent, would ap- 
pear to be the purport of the following 
article printed in the calendar of the Uni- 
tarian Church of Auckland over the sig- 
nature of Rev. William Jellie, the pastor: 

“To our Country Members and Friends— 
I regret to have to tell you that there will 
be no opportunity this year of our reaching 
you by means of a broadcast service; and 
probably no further opportunities until 
the committee in charge alters its policy. 
After seven years, during which we have 
had a share, I learn that we are definitely 
cut off from the list of churches which en- 
joy this privilege. The sole reasons given 
for the change are: (1) That we are a small 
body, and (2) that we are not Christians. 
We cannot deny the first charge; but can 
say that it does not seem just that in a na- 
tional service the privileges should be ex- 
clusively given to the large denominations. 
The second charge we deny. We aim ata 
reformed and simplified Christianity; but 
claim our place in the broad sweep of 
Christian civilization. I am glad to say 
that no charge was brought against our 
Unitarian preachers of misuse of their op- 
portunity. Meanwhile, whispers come 
to me that good Unitarianism, without the 
label, is being broadcast every Sunday from 
another quarter. 

“What can we do in the face of this never- 
dying prejudice against our name? Our 
church will probably enter a protest; and 
your country groups who listened in to 
Mr. and Mrs. Constable should write to 
the Broadcasting Board. 

“Over and above that, the fact is that 
we have a battle to fight; that the enemy, 
ignorant prejudice and intolerance, is still 
alive and active; it meets us in more places 
than on the Broadcasting Board. To 
fight with any chance of success we must 
draw together and strengthen our fellow- 
ship. We need a sense of belonging to a 
big enterprise. In our individual isola- 
tion we need to remind ourselves of the 
march of our liberal ideas throughout the 
world. Our cause has never suffered de- 
feat, except when we have been faithless. 
We are not defeated, only challenged. 
The world’s problems are not to be solved 
by reaction.’’ 


HOWARD BROOKS ORDAINED 


Ordination and installation services were 
held July 26, in the First Parish Church, 
Barre, Mass., for Howard Brooks, who was 
graduated this year from the Harvard 
Divinity School. 

The invocation was given by Dr. George 
F. Patterson, administrative vice-president 
of the American Unitarian Association, and 
the sermon by Professor Julius Seelye 
Bixler, Bussey professor of theology at 
Harvard Divinity School. Mr. Brooks 
was ordained and installed by Earle H. 


DIRECTORY 


Of Religious, Educational, Social and Charitable Organizations whic m 
receive the support of Unitarians | 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers 
of religious life and community service. 
Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 
Promotes sympathy and cooperation among 
liberal Christians. 

Defends civil and religious liberty at home 
and abroad. 


The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish. 
Send contributions to 
Parker E. Marean, Treasurer 


Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Branch Offices 
Alf Souls’ Church, New York 
330 South Dearborn St. 2400 Allston Way 
Chicago, Ill. Berkeley, Calif, 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children 


for children of all races and creeds 


Helps children in difficulty. Cooperates with 


hospitals in foster-home care for invalid children. 


Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, President 
PHILIP NICHOLS, Vice-president. 

Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, Clerk. 

PAUL C. CABOT, Treasurer. 


PARKER B. FIELD, General Secretary. 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


The Meadville | 
Theological School| 


Founded 1844 

trains for the liberal ministry qj 
today. Association with the Uni 
versity of Chicago adds to thi 
School’s own curriculum a wid 
variety of subjects. For informa 1 
tion address 

President Sydney B. Snow, D. 

5701 Woodlawn Ave. 
Chicago 


| 
Chapter Counsellors’ Conference | 
--with laymen on problems of chaptert progrant 
aad activities. 
Jury Panel Discussion 


---on “What Does it Mean to be a Liberal” i 
religion, politics, economics, education, etc. 


These and Stimulating Addresses at the 


EASTERN CONVENTION | 
of the | 


LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 
Northfield, Mass., September 28-30 | 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 
Est. 1848 Incorporated 1879 


Enrollments for next fall being received. Send folJ 
College, General, Practical Arts Courses# 
Junior School --- Grades 5 to 8. All sports. Surpervised 
study emphasized. Carl B. Wetherell, Headmaster! 
Box 16, Andover, N. H. 


new catalogue. 


Dunbar, chairman of the parish committee. 

Rev. James Luther Adams, minister of 
the Unitarian Church, Wellesley Hills, 
Mass., gave the charge to the minister and 
to the congregation, and a welcome was 
extended to the new minister by Rev. 
Charles M. Crooks of the Congregational 
Church of Barre, speaking for the com- 
munity. 


ok * 
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SALEM UNION SERVICE 

The last of the union services held in 
the First Church, Salem, Mass., during the 
summer by the First Church, the Second 
Church, and the First Universalist Church, 
will take place September 2. Rev. Walter 
S. Ryder, minister of the First Unitarian 
Church, Flint, Mich., will preach. 

Priscilla Gifford. 


* * 


PACIFIC SCHOOL REOPENS 
The thirty-first year of the Pacific Uni- 
tarian School for the Ministry, Berkeley, 
Calif., opened August 20. Through the 
action of the executive committee of the 
California Universalist Convention, per- 


mission has been granted Duane Kell 
Lyon to prepare for the Universalist 
ministry at the Unitarian school. 

* * 

Boston, Mass.—In his sermon at} 
King’s Chapel on Sunday, August 12, 
Rev. William Safford Jones, minister of 
the South Parish in Portsmouth, paid a] 
tribute to the serious and fearless spirit 
of the late Rev. Francis Raymond Sturte- 
vant, beloved minister of the First 
Unitarian Church in Baltimore, Md. 

* * 


PERSONALS 


Dr. Berkeley B. Blake, minister of the 
Unitarian Society of Santa Barbara, Calif., 
has accepted his appointment by Judge 
Westwick of the California Superior Court 
to the Probation Committee of his county. 
The committee of three is in general charge 
of both adult and juvenile delinquents. 
admitted to probation. 

* 


* 


Rev. and Mrs. R. Balmforth of the Free 
Protestant (Unitarian) Church, Cape 
Town, South Africa, are summering in- 
Europe. 
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THE NEED OF DOGMA 


(The following letter is from Professor 
ouis J. Mercier, author of “The Challenge 
\f Humanism,” which is in part a criticism 
)f the thought of Paul Elmer More.—The 
iditor.) 


“o the Editor of The Christian Register: 

| Thank you for letting me see the beauti- 
| ully written tribute of Dr. Hough to Paul 
}lmer More, and for asking me to write a 
letter commenting on it. 

4, I could not find much about the theology 
f Paul Elmer More in the article, and then 
#t is not for me to write on theology. It’s 
jiot my specialty. 

_I am interested in the humanism of 
Babbitt as a dualistic philosophy, one 
vhich separates clearly God, man, and 
jiature. For me, the confusion of these 
ree spells disaster to the individual and 
ivilization. Without a dualistic human- 
jsm there can be no deism, theism, or 
Christianity. 

i The issue in the Unitarian Church today 
yeems to me to be: After repudiating the 
j-hristianity More and Hough believe in, 
/s it going to repudiate theism, and even 
tleism? The signers of the Humanist 
iManifesto did. They stand out, there- 
fore, clearly as humanitarian naturalists. 
some day the Unitarian Church will have 
Jo recognize that it must stand for an irre- 
Hucible minimum of dogma. Freedom of 
thought is only an avowal of ignorance. In 
bo far as there is anything objectively true 
shat we know we are not free to think. 
‘f{ I live west of you I am not free to think 
shat I live east. 


Louis J. Mercier. 
Harvard University, 
Cambridge, Mass. 
| ok * 
|ON YOUTH AND DR. POMEROY 


To the Editor of The Christian Register: 

In Dr. Pomeroy’s interesting and imagi- 
aative editorial of August 16 on the forth- 
coming Ministerial Institute he speaks of 
che departure from the set, lengthy, and 
yearisome speeches, as if the conference 
method had been born in 1934. He also 
mentions the present welcome and chal- 
enging participation of the younger men 
is if it were something new and novel. He 
ntimates that there were dictators in past 
lays. 

Iam deeply moved, first, because on one 
yecasion when the congregation’s endur- 
ince was in the upper registers I spoke for 
‘orty-seven minutes; secondly, because 
ynce upon a time I was young; and, thirdly, 
hecause it is humiliating to believe that I 
1ave ever been dictated to. Of course, 
[am not a dictator—no dictator is. He is 
yne who has had a revelation, or has found 
hat magic missing element which acts as a 
olvent for the world’s problems. 


Letters to the Editor 


I do not know how many Ministers’ 
Institutes Dr. Pomeroy has attended. 
My own acquaintance with the institution 
is very limited, going back only over some 
eighteen years. However, I have always 
fondly believed that the Institute and the 
General Conference were the two places 
where our independence as individuals was 
fully vindicated. 

There is always a tendency to fall into 
the habit of calling upon men whose keen 
intellects and gracious speech have inter- 
ested us, and in this way we too often 
automatically exclude both younger and 
older men, some of whom may possess the 
beginnings of genius, and others of whom 
are rich in experience and possessed of 
mines of wisdom that we have failed to 
work. However, it is interesting to note 
that in the Ministers’ Institute program 
of 1930 the chairman of the program com- 
mittee was thirty-five years of age, another 
member was twenty-eight, and still another 
was thirty-three. The balance of the com- 
mittee, to be sure, was made up of some- 
what more hardened sinners. The preacher 
of the conference sermon was forty-seven 
years of age at the time. The Institute 
was conducted along conference lines with 
the usual sermon, which we have this year, 
and with evening addresses and morning 
conferences. 

In 1932 the Institute was even more a 
conference gathering than in 1930. There 
were three more or less continuous round- 
table conferences operating. They were 
headed by men whose ages were respec- 
tively thirty-four, thirty-eight and thirty- 
two. The preacher of the conference ser- 
mon was thirty-nine years of age. 

To save religion has always been very 
much in the mind of the Institute. This 
has been done, or shall we say attempted, 
in a variety of ways, as a study of the 
programs of past Institutes will indicate. 
All efforts have been equally sincere. No 
program committee has consciously dealt 
with superficial themes. The emphasis 
of each program has usually lodged where 
the interests of the men lay. If none has 
been completely successful, none has 
entirely failed. Each has made its con- 
tribution. 

To find the interest of the yotinger men 
manifesting itself along the lines indicated 
in the editorial is vastly heartening. To 
know that they are aware of present ten- 
dencies and dangers as they bear upon 
religious idealism and human welfare, and 
are keen to clear the springs of spiritual 
vision and power, is an earnest of greater 
things. 

But the truth of the matter is that 
youth has never yet failed us. It is what 
the years with their possessive involve- 
ments do to youth that is the burden of the 
Faith. It is only when the spirit of 


adventure dies that our understanding is 
darkened. 
George F. Patterson. 
Boston, Mass. 


* * 


Radio Announcements 


The following services will be broadcast 
the coming week: 


Dayton, Ohio, Rey. H. Lee Jones, Sun- 
day, 6.30 p. m., and Tuesday, 9.30 a. m., 
Station WSMK, 1380 kilocycles. 


Eugene, Ore., Sunday, 2 p. m., Station 
KORE, 1420 kilocycles. 

Los Angeles, Calif., Rev. Ernest Calde- 
cott, Thursday, 5.45 p. m., Station KECA, 
1430 kilocycles. Also the fourth Sunday 
of each month at 10.45 a.m., over the 
same station. 


Santa Barbara, Calif., Dr. Berkeley B. 
Blake, Friday, 7.30 a. m., Station KDB, 
1500 kilocycles. 

San Jose, Calif., First Unitarian Church, 
Rev. Ben F. Wilson, Thursday, 4.45 p. m., 
Station KQW, 1010 kilocycles. 

Waterbury, Vt., Rev. Lewis W. San- 
ford, Thursday, 10 a. m., Station WDEV, 
550 kilocycles. . . . Rev. Dayton T. Yo- 
der, Monday and Saturday, 10 a. m., 
Station WDEV, 550 kilocycles. 

Account must betaken of the differences, 


in standard time. 
* * 


CONTRIBUTORS 

Lawrence Clare is minister of the Church 
of the Messiah (Unitarian) Montreal, 
Canada. 

A. Powell Davies is minister of the Com- 
munity Church, Summit, N. J. 

Frederick M. Eliot is minister of Unity 
Church, St. Paul, Minn. 

Evangeline Edwards is an occasional 
writer living in Boston, and a member 
of the First Parish (Unitarian), Jamaica 
Plain, Mass. 

Edwin Fairley is minister-emeritus of the 
First Unitarian Church, Flushing, N.Y., 
and is supplying that pulpit. 

Percy W. Gardner is General Counsel for 
the American Unitarian Association, a 
member of the Association’s finance 
committee and a director. He is also a 
member of the Council of the Unitarian 
Laymen’s League. 

Lynn Harold Hough is dean of Drew 
Theological Seminary, Madison, N. J. 

John Nicol Mark is minister of the First 
Congregational Parish (Unitarian) of 
Arlington, Mass. 

Payson Miller is minister of the First 
Parish, Wayland, Mass., and is secretary 
of the Unitarian Ministerial Union. 

Sydney B. Snow is president of the Mead- 
ville Theological School. 

S. Cleonice Warren is librarian in the 
Petersham Memorial Library and a 
member of the First Church, Petersham, 
Mass. 


or 
i) 
So 


Pleasantries 


“Johnnie,” said the teacher reprovingly, 
“vou misspelled most of the words in your 
composition.” 

“Yes’m,” explained Johnnie; “V’ 
to be a dialect writer.’’—Pathfinder. 

oe 

The natives of Central America who 
gather the chicle-sap which forms the basis 
of chewing-gum lead terribly hard lives. 
But not so hard as they ought to be.— 
Boston Evening Transcript. 

* * 

Manager (to clerk): “What are you 
doing with your foot on the desk?” 

Clerk: ‘‘Economizing, sir. I’ve lost my 
eraser and I’m using my rubber heel.’’— 
Times of India. 


Jobyna: “‘Would you marry a woman 


who is a great talker, or the other kind, | 


Ezry?”’ 
Ezry: “What other kind is they?”’— 
Pathfinder. 


* * 


Festive One: “‘Whash yer looking for?”’ | 


Policeman: ‘‘We’re looking for a drowned 
man.” 

Festive One: ‘‘Whash yer want one for?” 
—Widow. 


* * 


m going | 


CONTENTED FAT COWS GIVE MILK | 


WHICH IS ALWAYS GOOD. ALSO 
CREAM AND EGGS. 
—Adina New Mexico high-school paper. 
6 cS 
Speed fiend (as he slowed down a bit): 
“Gosh! Don’t you feel glad you’re alive?” 
Timid Passenger: “Glad isn’t the word. 
I’m amazed.’’—Boston Transcript. 
* * 
“What do you intend doing when you 
come out of prison?” 
“Tf J tell you, chaplain, promise me 
you won’t let on.” —Ti%t-Bits. 
* OK 
A person could be born cheaper fifty 
years ago than one can now. And the 
funny part of it is that it was worth a lot 
more then.— Punch. 
* Ox 
If anybody is getting out an edition of 
Who’s Who in Germany at this time, it 
should be issued in loose-leaf form.— 
Indianapolis News. 


See 


A boy nearly escaped death today when 


he stumbled and fell in the center of the | 


track at the Indianapolis Speedway.— 
Indianapolis paper. 

Wanted by a young woman her passage 
to Canada, willing to take care of children 
and a good sailor.—Exchange. 

Joseph Aledasnabaladiedoescheda is the 
name of a resident in Detroit. It’s pro- 
nounced “Joe.” — Haverhill Gazette. 

Begins to look as if bootlegging may put 
repeal out of business.—Toledo Blade. 


| Place. 
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BOSTON, Mass.—King’s Chapel (1686). 
and Tremont Streets. Rev. Palfrey Perkins, min- 
ister. Chorus of men’s voices, Raymond C. Robin- 
son, organist and choirmaster. 11 a. m. Morning 


prayer with sermon by Rev. Owen Whitman Eames, | 


Church of the Unity, Springfield, Mass. 


MANCHESTER, MASS.—Services will be held 
in the First Unitarian Church, Masconomo Street, 


| at 10.45 a. m. each Sunday during the summer. 
T. Pennington, | 


Minister-in-charge, Rev. Leslie 


minister of the First Unitarian Society, Ithaca, N. Y. | 


In charge of music, Courtenay Guild. Organist, 
Henry A. Van Steenburg. All who wish to worship 
God in spirit and in truth are welcome. 

NEW YORK—BORO. BROOKLYN—Church 
of the Saviour. Pierrepont Street 


way trains, five minutes from Wall Street.) John 
Howland Lathrop, D. D., Edward Jay Manning, 


Church, Help and Miscellaneous Wants 


Transient rate 4 cents per word. Discount for 6 | 


or more insertions. Minimum charge $1.00 
Watch these columns each week. 
Rate card furnished on request. 


Rest House. 
Good food, quiet, airy location. 
Moderate rates. 
Tel. Jam. 2280. 


SHOULD BE IN 
EVERY HOME! 


I The Masterpiece of Literature 
Call, or send for catalog 


[etree nesen: eevee emeeenes 
| MASSACHUSETTS 
E BIBLE SOCIETY 


41 Bromfield St. Boston 


School | 


and Monroe | 
(First Brooklyn stop on all downtown sub- | 


Convalescents and elderly persons. | 
No mental cases. | 
17 Parley Vale, Jamaica Plain, | 


UNITARIAN VISITORS 10 BOSTON | 


- Church Announcements — | 


| Will find the following hotel worthy of patronage. | 


It renders excellent service and provides a 
pleasant atmosphere for its guests 


| 
Reserve Your Rooms in Advance 
| 


| HOTEL BELLEVUE 
| Beacon Street, Boston 
Next to State House 
Rooms with running water $2.00 up. 
| Rooms with bath $3.00 up. 


The Misses Allen 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS | 


College and cultural courses. Development of individu 


| character. College Faculty. “Resident, day, and five-daif 


| pupils. 


Outdoor Sports. 


LUCY ELLIS ALLEN, Principal 
Massachusett 


West Newton ote BES 8 


“The New Deal and Religion,’”’ by Dilworth Lupton, minister of the 
First Unitarian Church of Cleveland, Ohio. 


“Ethics of Gambling,’’ by Minot Simons, minister of All Souls’ Church 


‘New York, N. Y. 


“‘Recent Excavations,” by Millar Burrows, professor of Biblical theology) 
at Yale University, and president of American School of Oriental 


Research. 


‘‘What the Free Church Means to Me,”’ by Frederick B. Fisher, minis- 


ter of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
member of the Free Church Council. 


“Irving Babbitt,” by Odell Shepard, professor of En 
Trinity College, Hartford, Conn. 


“How Can Psychology Help Religion?”’ b 


, Ann Arbor, Mich., and al 
glish literature,| 


y Walter S. Swisher, minister 


of the Church of the Messiah, St. Louis, Mo. 


‘The Old Testament in Teaching Religion, 
dean of the College of Liberal Arts, Universit 


PAN ch ames Muilenburg, 
y of Maine, and president 


of the American Association of Biblical Instructors. 


To new subscribers The Register offers 22 issues, beginning 
September 1, for $1.00. Send in a gift sub- 
scription for a friend and thus help 
The Register extend its influence 


